THE   FUTURE   IN  EDUCATION

who have not learnt Greek should be introduced to Greek
thought in translation. If they are capable of thinking at
all about life, they are capable of understanding the ruling
ideas of Hellenism. There seems to be a curious idea that
Greek is not relevant to our world. Nothing could be
more relevant; for Greek made modern civilisation and is,
as I said earlier, one of the two sources of our spiritual life.
Greek literature is a view of life. Here, as nowhere else in
European literature, is a clear unflurried vision of a rational
human existence, which balances justly the claims of body,
character and intellect, of material and spiritual civilisa-
tion, of the individual and the State. That is why the
world, in ages of self-dissatisfaction, has so often turned to
Greece, not to read a great literature, but to find a pattern
of life; as the Roman Republic did in the full tide of con-
quest and material success; as the mediaeval world did,
though it had the ideals and organisation of the Church;
as did Mill and Ruskin and the thinkers who attempted to
civilise the England of the Industrial Revolution. Greek
literature contains, in textbooks on politics and ethics by
men of genius, the antidote to that absence of higher ends
which is our greatest weakness. Plato and Aristotle differ
profoundly. Plato conceived that ideal of the dictatorship
of an dlite which constantly recurs in human history;
Aristotle has everything of Liberalism except its weak-
nesses. But both regard politics as part of the indivisible
tapestry of human life, where morals are part of politics
and politics of morals, and where the State is conceived,
not as embodied power, nor as an emporium providing
for the needs of its citizens, nor as a vehicle lumbering
heavily towards an unknown destination, but as an organ-
ism, all of whose parts live, moving consciously towards
a higher end.

If you ask what is meant by introducing people to Greek
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